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MONSIEUR SPAAK, 


SPOKESMAN OF "COMMON SENSE” 


Victor Raul Haya de la Torre 


Recently the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Henri Spaak, delivered a victorious argument in de- 
fense of his country’s abstention from voting on the 
admission of Franco Spain into the United Nations. 
But what M. Spaak was really making, in his clear 
and forceful parliamentary reply, was a plea for com- 
mon sense and logic, qualities which have been no- 
ticeably lacking in the international policies directed 
from Washington since 1953. 

Minister Spaak offered incontrovertible reasons for 
his position, reasons based on that forgotten common 
sense, the decline of which is, undoubtedly, the real 
cause of growing European pessimism regarding the 
sincerity of a loyally democratic policy in east-west 
relations. “If the rules of the United Nations had 
been applied,” he said, “Spain would not have been 
admitted with that majority. If Hitler should request 
admission to the UN today, would you reproach me 
for not voting for him? The Germany and the Italy 
for which I voted have repudiated nazism and fas- 
cism.” And, in support of his position, the Minister 
cited the texts of the resolutions adopted on February 
9, 1946, by the General Assembly of the UN, ac- 
cording to which the Franco government “established 
by the Axis powers” was condemned for “‘its associa- 
tion” with them. And at that time Belgium, along 
with 45 other nations, voted against Spain. 

“I call your attention,’ warned M. Spaak, “to 
the real danger which lies in permitting a violation 
of the United Nation’s Charter. The United Nations 
Organization was founded in order to defend a cer- 
tain concept of human rights and of peace. And it 
is deplorable to admit nations that are not ostensibly 
disposed to apply these principles.” 

M. Spaak reiterated that during the Second World 
War the Franco regime was indubitably allied with 
Hitler and Mussolini, and it was for that reason, and 
for that reason alone, that the Belgian government 
could not approve the admission into the UN of a 
Spain which “remains exactly the same as in 1940” 
without ever having lamented or repudiated “her 
form of participation in World War II.” 

When an opposition senator interrupted the Min- 
ister during the debate to say, “You forget Stalin’s 
letters to Hitler,” M. Spaak’s reply was immediate. 
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“Who dares to compare Spain’s actions with those 
of Russia? Russia made mistakes, but later she was 
our ally on the battlefield. Russia contributed to our 
liberation, and if we have any sense of dignity left 
we will abstain from such comparisons. The Soviet 
Union was admitted to the UN because her soldiers 
died for our common cause. But when and how has 
the Spain of 1955 rectified her 1940 policies? Today 
there is only one government left in the entire world 
which frankly favored the Germany of Hitler. Would 
you support Spain’s admission to NATO if she were 
to request it? No. If the defense of the west is to 
be effective, force is not enough. It is necessary, first, 
to assemble a certain number of common principles.” 

Thus did M. Spaak speak directly to his country- 
men. His words, however, evoked a singular reson- 
ance in the European political acoustics. Perhaps for 
the first time from so high a tribune of a truly demo- 
cratic nation, the predominant continental public 
opinion has been truly and clearly interpreted. 
Thoughts and feelings which are only perceived from 
a circumscribed angle of reception could be under- 
estimated. But when listened to with care, or when 
related to the discontented skepticism of the masses 
which at times is manifested in the confused deviation 
of impatient electors—as in the case of French Pou- 
jadism, for instance—they reveal dangerous symptoms 
of a negative disorientation or of a cynical mistrust of 
the necessary “common principles” which the Belgian 
Minister considers to have been renounced. 

It is not difficult in Europe to hear the same ob- 
servation from political leaders, businessmen, alert 
intellectuals—those who speak when they want to 
speak if they feel free of the danger of being mis- 
interpreted—or from the more spontaneous laborers, 
old and young, who know what they are talking 
about. We all understand what the Russians want, 
these spokesmen declare, but no one understands 
where the policy of the “free world” is leading. Is it 
leading toward peace, while encouraging armaments 
and military alliances on one side, so that the Rus- 
sians can make immediate coalitions with the other 
side? Toward a democracy, arm in arm with Franco, 
Chiang-Kai-shek, the Arab despots and the Latin 
American military usurpers? Toward economic jus- 
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tice, while attempting at all costs to impose obsolete 
patterns of the most reactionary capitalism under the 
cloak of “free enterprise”? 

The Russians, these opinions declare with notable 
unanimity, have their credo and their logic. They 
work and advance on their own predetermined course. 
If they zigzag along the way, it is certain that they 
do not hesitate. But, on the other side, the halting 
contradictions, the unconfessed opportunism of the 
international pursuits of the democracies only create 
disillusion and suspicion. 

Furthermore, the skillful Russian diplomacy is 
aimed at winning the friendship of the multitudes 
whose growing influence is decisive. And although 
the crude forms of Soviet rhetoric may be argued 
about and criticized, their direct terminology, provoc- 
ative and in many cases approaching abuse, is un- 
deniable in its effect on the imagination and sym- 
pathy of the multitudes. And perhaps this is what 
is most important in the turbulent world today. Be- 
cause from the multitudes come the electors who vote 
and the soldiers who fight—as well as those unfor- 
tunate ones who are arbitrarily denied the right to 
legal recourse and who must then resort to insurrec- 
tion in order to obtain a promised but denied liberty. 

The civilian leaders of the world war against naz- 
ism were well aware that it is not possible to wage 
and win a vast struggle of peoples against tyranny 
without a positive promise of unequivocal liberty. 
And no one has forgotten the tenacity or the out- 
standing efficiency of propaganda with which the 
spokesmen of the democracies in the struggle assured 
the oppressed of the world that if they would lend 
their efforts and give their blood to abolish totali- 
tarianism they would be liberated. “This war does 
not have as its only aim the overthrow of the des- 
potisms of Germany, Italy and Japan, but also of 
all the despotisms of the world,” President Roosevelt 
declared, in those or similar words. And the United 
Nations was established, as we are reminded by M. 
Spaak, with the eminent design of attaining those 
generous objectives. 

Russia has been exclusively blamed for having pre- 
vented. those objectives from being attained. But 
Russia never committed herself to an abolition of her 
political system, and her offers of cooperation were 
therefore always limited. On the other hand, the de- 
mocracies, especially the United States, did guarantee 
the advent of a “free world.” And the historical re- 
sponsibility of the U.S. requires her to restore these 
guarantees, at least within her wide zone of influence 
this side of the iron curtain. 
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However, this is not the way it has been. Nations 
which form part of the democratic amalgam are also 
guilty of many of the sins of tyranny of which Russia 
can be accused. Truly free peoples are confused with 
those who are brutally subjugated. And when politi- 
cal persecutions, concentration camps, or communist 
genocides are mentioned, it must not be forgotten 
that we too have these things on our side of the east- 
west boundary. Military dictatorships, as in Latin 
America and in Spain, hardly differ from the Slavs 
or Asiatics in their terroristic methods against their 
opponents. And although quantitatively the figures 
on victims are not the same, a proportional relation 
exists when one compares them with reference to to- 
tal populations. If Spain or any one of the Latin 
American states subjected to military dictatorship had 
the same number of inhabitants as Russia or China, 
then we too could count in the millions those who 
have been sacrificed by the reactionary ferocity of 
autocrats suddenly aligned with “anti-communism.” 
And this serves as a good pretext for labeling as 
“communist” every liberal or democrat—man_ or 
party—who defends that violated Universal Charter 
of Human Rights approved by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on December 10, 1948. 

Basically, the objective of the cold war is to at- 
tract and win the adherence of peoples to one of 
the two great factions which, with antagonistic eco- 
nomic systems, confront each other in an irreconcil- 
able dispute of political philosophies. In this struggle 
there is a great need for clear ideology and for con- 
sequent affirmative behavior. It is not possible to win 
this universal dispute using only negations. An anti- 
communism which has no positive answer to com- 
munism’s ideological challenge—and which thereby 
makes of communism a-double-bladed weapon against 
democracy—is laboring in vain. And, more than in 
vain, it indirectly benefits that which it denies. Be- 
cause it results in an increasing disorientation, in a 
contagious popular pessimism. And all this makes a 
fertile field for communist expansion. If the democ- 
racies hope to win the cold war, they should demon- 
strate to the world that economic justice can be 
achieved without sacrificing political liberty; that dic- 
tatorships of any variety are not only unnecessary but 
abominable; and that a balanced and humanitarian 
social order will accomplish more than an uncompro- 
mising capitalism or a rigid and violent marxism. 

The results of such a logical or common sense solu- 
tion are demonstrated today in the Scandinavian and 
Benelux countries. And this explains the belligerent 
but sincere attitude of Monsieur Spaak. 


IBERICA 


SPAIN'S DESTINY: A REPUBLIC 


Ill: REASONS FOR A PREFERENCE 


José Ma. de Semprun Gurrea 


This is the last of a series of articles comparing mo- 
narchist and republican systems of government. The 
author, a distinguished philosopher, writer and Cath- 
olic scholar, by birth a Spanish nobleman, was a mem- 
ber, along with Ortega y Gasset, of the party “Al 
Servicio de la Republica.” He is, hence, eminently 
prepared to write on this subject which is of such ut- 
most timeliness with respect to Spain.—Ep. 





We do not forget that monarchy, in its strict, 
etymological sense, a sense which the monarchists 
can and usually do invoke, and with a perfect right, 
means government by one only. Such a government 
can be, and at times has been, absolute, total, prac- 
tically unlimited. Whether or not Louis XIV meant 
his famous remark in the sense usually attributed to 
it (today the incident is sufficiently questioned), the 
truth of the matter is that an absolute monarch can, 
at least in his actions, affirm that “The State is I’’. 
And this does not mean just any state, much less the 
legal state, the Reichstaat of modern German juridical 
literature, or the democratic-constitutional state, mod- 
erate, limited, permeated with respect for the rights 
of man and of the national community; it means, 
rather, an omnipotent state, with practically unlim- 
ited powers; in a word: totalitarian. And look where 
the most authentic representations of absolute (to- 
talitarian) monarchy can be encountered today: in 
any of the so-called “progressive” republics or de- 
mocracies, with its omnipotent dictator at its head. 
What more absolute monarchy than that of Stalin, 
for example? 

Nevertheless that all-embracing power always had 
energetic and wise doctrinal opponents, even under 
absolute monarchs as in Spain. We have already re- 
ferred to Suarez, for instance, to whom the sovereign 
was “the Prime Minister of the Republic”; and in 
the times of the ultra-absolutist Felipe II, no less, the 
most admirable Furiéd Ceriol proclaimed the error 
of those who held that “the King may do as he 
wishes” or that “the King may do no wrong.” 

In our times the monarchists with whom dialogue 
is possible and perhaps not altogether futile, the 
civilian monarchists of democratic tendencies whose 
existence my republicanism cannot exclude (although, 
not as a republican, but simply as an old Spaniard, 
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I believe them to be few in Spain), no longer an- 
ticipate an absolute monarchy. This should lead them 
to a logical conclusion as to the advantages of a per- 
sonal, representative unity, endowed with certain gen- 
eral and constitutional functions. All of this means 
that the monarchy which we republicans have to con- 
front is not the omnipotent and unlimited govern- 
ment of one alone but, rather, a unipersonal centrali- 
zation of general powers. The juridical configuration 
of such a monarchy is simply that of a chief of state 
(king) backed up by a constitution which both sup- 
ports and limits him and which also flanks him by 
other authorities and institutions of independent jur- 
isdiction. But, if the essence and great advantage of 
monarchy consists in this adjudication of certain pow- 
ers and certain representative values to a chief of 
state who is obliged to respect all the constitutional 
jurisdictions and magistracies, then do we not have 
all of this, along with other advantages, in a consti- 
tutional, democratic republic? 


This is so self-evident a fact that more or less spe- 
cialized publications have frequently emphasized that 
the role, powers, prerogatives and possible initiatives 
of a republican chief of state, say the President of 
the French Republic or, better yet, the President of 
the United States, are greater than those of a King 
of England or of other constitutional monarchs. We 
have already said once, and now we repeat, that even 
the most democratic republic establishes the uniper- 
sonal chief of state or president as the center or ver- 
tex where certain political lines converge and origin- 
ate, which, without obstructing, paralyzing, or, even 
less, destroying, the other institutions of the republi- 
can state, pursue certain very general, very national 
and unpartisan directions of public life, and at the 
same time facilitate, in some cases even stimulate, 
the functioning of the state organization with its var- 
ious institutions and jurisdictions. Furthermore, but 
let this be said without its being taken as a vote in 
favor of the presidentialist republic, I believe that 
the republicans, and very especially the Spaniards, 
not only to offset the alleged advantage of the unity 
of command which the monarchists invoke and wield, 
but also and above all in order not to renounce any 
of the essences and virtues of our regime, should 
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take the greatest pains, especially in view of the de- 
sirable re-establishment of our institutions, not to al- 
low the figure of the president to be missdrawn. For 
if the presidential powers are not clearly defined it 
could happen that one day a more ambitious and 
determined man could arrive who would define them 
as he chose; that is to say, no longer as a unipersonal 
authority with clear and limited powers, acting in 
full harmony with the constitution, but, rather, as 
an absolute monarch, as a president of the dictatorial 
type which all too many nations have to show for 
themselves today. 


There must be no opportunity for a repetition of 
what took place during the reign of Alfonso XIII, 
which was largely the result of the hereditary-monar- 
chist constitution of 1876. According to this consti- 
tution, the person of the king is “sacred and invi- 
olate”. The cabinet ministers are personally respon- 
sible. But no order, no decree from the king is legally 
valid unless it bears the signature of one of the 
ministers. Thus the king remained, reduced to a 
decorative figurehead, (Oh monarchism of monar- 
chists!) in an impasse which became fantastically 
complicated and embroiled by other provisions, ac- 
cording to which “the king freely appoints and dis- 
misses the cabinet ministers,” .. . “the king is the 
supreme commander of the armed forces,” . . . “the 
king names the high command of the army and ad- 
ministration,” justice is “administered in the king’s 
name,” ... “the king suspends or dissolves the Par- 
liaments,” . . . the power of enacting laws “resides in 
the Cortes with the king,” etc. etc. If the king ap- 
points and dismisses the ministers, and if they must 
assume responsibility for a “sacred” and irresponsible 
person, to what horsetradings could (and did) this 
play of reciprocally conditioned powers not lead? 
... L appoint you Minister, Prime Minister; but you 
will sign this decree for me, won’t you? And thus 
one lives in a sort of constant poker game, not always 
secret, between a king who can do everything, but 
who can do nothing without the signature of one of 
his ministers—whom the king, in turn, dismisses and 
appoints, according to the letter of the constitution— 
and the political leaders, the prime ministers or 
would-be prime ministers, who can do everything, or, 
rather, who can refuse everything, thus forcing the 
hand of the king; but they cannot, if the king does 
not so choose, have the famous “Decree of Dissolu- 
tion,” and that is the supreme lever in all politics. 

Thus in his first cabinet meeting (as related by 
the Count de Romanones) Alfonso XIII claimed the 
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right conferred upon him by the Constitution to ap- 
point top ranking military officers. But the old Duke 
de Veragua reminded the young and impulsive mon- 
arch that the constitution also invalidates a royal 
request when it is not endorsed by a cabinet minister. 
It seems that Sagasta, the Prime Minister, who was 
old, infirm and exhausted at the time, let the inci- 
dent pass by. But in 1904, when Antonio Maura was 
Prime Minister, it was more or less repeated in the 
famous Linares incident. General Linares, Minister 
of War, submitted the name of his choice as Army 
Chief of Staff to Alfonso XIII. The King refused to 
approve the appointment and expressed his preference 
for another candidate. General Linares then resigned 
and along with him, or, rather, for him, for the sake 
of that governmental solidarity which, in some cases 
and for certain consciences, also is “sacred and in- 
violate,” the Prime Minister and all of his govern- 
ment resigned as well. 


This incident demonstrated an exquisite political 
sensibility on the part of the ministers and an ex- 
emplary desire to assume their own responsibilities, 
differentiating them, furthermore, from those of the 
monarch. But at the same time it served to demon- 
strate the impasse and the unresolvable contradictions 
of the regime, as was underscored by the lengthy par- 
liamentary debate which ensued. This crisis was fol- 
lowed by many other governmental and party crises; 
during this period one was not really living under a 
constitutional monarchy, but under an oligarchical 
polygarchy in which the king, the palatines, the more 
or less secret counsellors, the army hierarchy (or the 
officials of the “defense juntas”), the palace poli- 
ticians and the anti-palace, strictly constitutional poli- 
ticians, all disputed over the power and everyone 
tugged at his corner of the blanket. That was the 
state of gabble and gibberish which led to 1923. The 
monarch of the confused poliarchy was king, “‘by the 
Constitution.” But we do not know what authority 
he found in it which, without discontinuing to be 
king, enabled him to annul the entire constitutional 
regime and sanction the dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera. And then, without re-establishing the con- 
stitution and without possible reliance on it, since it 
no longer existed, he wished to return, on his own, 
to normalcy. In effect, without wanting what came to 
pass, he did return the country to normalcy, because 
as things were then going the only possible constitu- 
tional normalcy had to be the Republic. 


“Delenda est monarchia,’ proclaimed the re- 
nowned voice of Ortega y Gasset on a memorable oc- 
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casion. And he could have added, “The Monarchy 
is now obliterated.” For in reality the constitutional 
regime had not existed for years, nor even that prin- 
ciple of monarchism or of unity of command which 
the monarchists so often invoke. There had been a 
hodge-podge of conflicting powers, disputing among 
themselves and snatching at authority. That was the 
monarchy known and experienced by those of us who 
were born when the nineteenth century was dying. — 

It should therefore be noted that if monarchism, 
in the sense of unity of command, has its advantages, 
then it was precisely the monarchic-dynastic restora- 
tion in Spain, with its so exalted constitution, and the 
majority of its adherents, not excepting the king him- 
self, that failed to achieve such a unity. Let us recall 
this when deciding on our own institutional prefer- 
ences. And let us Republicans also keep in mind the 
fact that our constitution of ’?31 corrects many of the 
defects and confusions of the monarchist constitution 
and its method of application; the power lies with the 
people and the parliament; the latter cannot be dis- 
solved except under very rare circumstances and with- 
out incurring the most serious responsibilities, which 
the president shares. There can be no gambling be- 
tween the chief of state and the political chiefs over 
the Decree of Dissolution. Nor does the chief of state 
have indefinite (and negative) veto power. He can, 
however, return a law to parliament, with comments, 
so that it can be reconsidered or voted on. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic appoints the President of the 
Government (Prime Minister) who is responsible for 
the political policies of his cabinet, whose members 
he appoints. Fully valid as is the government or cab- 
inet so formed, it cannot legitimately endure if the 
Parliament in explicit manner denies its confidence. 
These and other complementary provisions are of 
great value. But the Republican Constitution and its 
implementation would gain greatly if the powers of 
the president were even more clearly defined; if his 
authorities and potentialities were made absolutely 
specific, thereby personalizing in him, with strict con- 
stitutionality and indispensable responsibility, the high, 
impersonal, impartial, limited though operative mo- 
narchism; for the Republicans do not have to 
learn the concrete advantages of this unity of com- 
mand at the top of the apparatus of state from the 
monarchy. 


% % * 


The monarchy, however, claims a second advantage, 
an advantage which the republic neither can nor 
cares to claim because, in effect, it considers it a 
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serious disadvantage. The monarchy, today. disposed 
to make the greatest concessions (or; as we have seen 
in Spain, to the less exemplary adulterations) instead 
of emphasizing that which, in accordance with its 
name, it should consider to be inherent, that is the 
unipersonal (monarchic) chief of state, places, in- 
stead, the emphasis on another so-called advantage 
which actually has nothing to do with unity of com- 
mand: on the institution of a hereditary king for life. 
Thus the monarchism of the monarchists can reduce 
itself to the support of a decorative and ineffectual 
figure-head, as long as it is dynastic. The king may 
be a spectacular image of doubtful usefulness, or an 
intriguing nuisance, but, except under rare circum- 
stances, he will go on being king until death. When 
this comes he will be succeeded by an heir; and thus 
successively, from generation to generation, in an or- 
der of succession which cannot be so scrupulously es- 
tablished as not to keep squabbles as.to the legitimacy 
of the heir from determining, perhaps by force, who 
is to succeed. In this way, hundreds of thousands of 
honorable citizens lose their lives over the question 
as to whether an old lunatic or a three year old girl 
is to preside over the destinies of a people with twenty 
centuries of history behind them and more millions 
in their number... 


That the chief of state, vague though his powers 
may be, should continue until death and then, with- 
out possible break in continuity, be succeeded by the 
heir, though it be a child (though it be unborn, as 
in the case of Alfonso XIII), is in itself something 
so absurd’ that the doctrinal monarchy, not the emo- 
tional one, searches for justification on another plane. 
This succession, it is claimed, insures the continuity; 
it avoids the uncertainties and sudden upsets to be 
expected in presidential elections. 


But the continuity of what? 


Of protocol and etiquette? . . . Of court receptions 
and balls? . . . Of pretensions and intrigues and court 
gossip? . . . Of the need to convert the latest senti- 


mental caprices of a sovereign or of his immediate or 


1 “No one would sustain in general the principle according 
to which one is worthy of occupying a position merely be- 
cause one’s father or grandfather occupied it; were one to 
propose that the principle of hereditary succession be ad- 
hered to in filling the offices of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court or of General Director of Railroads, one would get 
but a smile in response. . . . I do not see what good the 
monarchy would bring us” . .. These astute words are not 
those of a demogogue, nor, strictly speaking, of a militant 
republican; they are of a professor of ‘Ecclesiastical Discipline’ 
of the University of Rome, a most learned man, independent, 
of liberal bourgeois stock, and a Catholic. We have quoted 


Arturo Carlos Jemolo, from his book Italia Tormentata, Bari, 


1951, p. 13-14. 








distant heirs into a question of national import? . . . 
Or perhaps the liveries, wigs, sumptuous parades with 
carriages drawn by six white horses, all very effective 
in technicolor, no doubt, are what must be continued? 
. . . Is it so important that these things continue in 
the world today, a world in which almost one half 
of the inhabitants are unable to satisfy their hunger? 
... In the world in which we live in a prolonged cold 
war, awaiting the hot war which will be so hot that it 
will precipitate an inferno which not even Dante 
could have imagined? 


Because the truth is that we have seen no other 
continuities under the so exalted monarchic-dynastic 
regime, especially in Spain, which most concerns us. 
What continuity have we known except that of dis- 
aster, disorder and fratricidal wars, since the time of 
the exemplary triarchy (not monarchy) of Carlos IV, 
the ineffable Maria Luisa and their great friend and 
favorite, Manuel Godoy? . . . Was it the monarchy, 
in abdicating not only its crown but its honor as 
well, which assured Spain some continuity or tran- 
quility or dignity during the War of Independence? 
.. . What continuity did Ferdinand the Traitor in- 
sure but the continuity of his shamelessness and pit- 
iless persecutions? Upon his death the problem of suc- 
cession to the throne, that very succession which, ac- 
cording to the monarchists, specifically insures the 
continuity, avoiding electoral uncertainties and up- 
sets, that very succession, I repeat, by its own innate 
nature and as a strictly dynastical problem, provoked 
a fearful civil war, the Seven Years War. The kings 
and pretenders did not bring this war to an end, nor 
could they have. It was terminated by two generals: 
Espartero and Maroto. 


Then followed the reign of Isabel II. Good taste 
would seal my lips had her caprices been those of 
a private citizen, but as she was a Queen they re- 
verberated in the public life and assured no continuity 
other than that of more caprice and more contradic- 
tory whims. The men of ’68 persisted in maintaining 
the monarchy and it, too, had its continuity: the 
dynastic civil war, the paroxysm of uncertainty over 
the designation of a king—causing, indirectly, the 
Franco-Prussian War—with the strange epilogue of 
bringing in a foreign king, constitutional and well- 
intentioned, who assured continuity for two years; 
and, after the brief Republic, the Restoration of ’74- 
°76. Alfonso XII died young; we don’t blame him 
for that, but, in dying, precisely because of the dynas- 
tic question which, theoretically, guarantees contin- 
uity and certainty, the country hung on a thread: 
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Would the widowed queen who was left in preg- 
nancy give birth to a boy or a girl? . . . For these 
are the kind of problems that a country is confronted 
with and which throw it into fratricidal conflict 
when its monarchic-dynastic concept is dependent on 
specific genetical occurrences. 

The Queen was foreign born, outside of the line 
of succession, and quite by accident was elevated to 
be chief of state as Queen Regent. For a few brief 
years, in all that depended on her, this insured a 
relative tranquillity in the country and a severe dig- 
nity at the height of power. But this was because she 
adhered to a constitutional mechanism which was 
equal to, or perhaps even stricter than that of a presi- 
dent of a republic. We have already briefly recorded 
the subsequent disturbances, discontinuities, contra- 
dictions, fluctuations and ups-and-downs of the reign 
of Alfonso XIII, and they are in everyone’s memory. 
So what wholesome continuity, what avoidance of 
serious conflicts, do we Spaniards owe to dynastic 
royalty in the last 150 years? 


* * * 


Continuity, in the abstract, is an empty word. In the 
concrete, there are desirable continuities and unde- 
sirable, even detestable ones. The position that there 
must always be a king at the head of the state, 
though he be in swaddling clothes, though he be 
mediocre or mentally deficient, merely because he is 
a successor to another king, and that such a person, 
be he moderate or extreme, austere or dissolute, be 
defined as “sacred and inviolate” and be exempt from 
responsibility, is so patently absurd that it suffices 
to focus one’s attention on it for but a moment to 
see that the hereditary and dynastic monarchy which 
regards this position as an advantage should be 
rejected. 


The continuity that is important, not from a dy- 
nastic but from a national and human point of view, 
the continuity which should be expressed and as- 
sured, without obstruction, forced interferences or 
useless decorative supercargo, is the line of develop- 
ment of a country: the line of development of its 
wishes, its needs, its preferences as expressed by the 
people themselves and reflected and served (with the 
margin of error to be anticipated in all human enter- 
prise) by the public officers. Such a continuity is 
carried out by a regime in which public opinion may 
directly express itself and directly (through plebis- 
cites, referendum, individual or collective petitions, 
primaries, free press, etc.), or indirectly (by means 

(Continued on page 13) 
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THE REJUVENATION 
OF THE SPANIARDS 


Victor Alba 


Reading the reports from Madrid, I felt twenty-five 
years younger. And I am sure that many other Span- 
iards, whether in exile outside of Spain or in exile 
at home, must have felt the same way. 

Here we are again: students on strike, demonstrat- 
ing in the streets, pushing each other around. 

The man who wants peace and tranquillity above 
everything might say to himself: “We did not need 
the Civil War and all the hardships of Francoism 
for this.” The man who hopes, above everything, to 
recover his right to say what he thinks, would say: 
“The dictatorship has failed.” 

And both are right. 

The dictatorship has failed. More than by the eco- 
nomic disorders, more than by the hunger, important 
though it is, more than by the immorality, the fail- 
ure of the regime is demonstrated by those students 
who have gone out into the streets, who have slapped 
the Falangists and gone to jail. 

Why? Because Francoism, for twenty years in half 
of Spain, seventeen in all of Spain, having every 
means of persuasion at its disposal—radio, press, edu- 
cation, army, public spectacles, books—still has been 
incapable of extirpating from the students their will 
for independence, still has been unable to infuse in 
them a spirit of submission. And these students, it 
must be remembered, did not see the Civil War, they 
have no reason for personal grievances and they know 
practically nothing about the contemporary history 
of their country. If this is not a failure, then what is? 

And what solidarity can a regime have, even from 
the point of view of immediate efficiency, when its 
officials see their own sons rise up against the doc- 
trines, even the beliefs, of their fathers? 

In Spain (and in Spanish America, I believe) the 
student has always been the barometer of public 
opinion. When the student protests, the very streets 
begin to feel rebellion pains. That is how it was un- 
der Alfonso XII, Alfonso XIII, under the dictator- 
ship of Primo de Rivera and under that of Beren- 
guer. And that is how it was in 1935, when the stu- 
dents were the first to sound the alarm against the 
Falange. 

A French proverb affirms that when the construc- 
tion industry is functioning, all goes well. Similarly, 
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a Spanish proverb might state that when students go 
on strike, all goes well. 

Yes, everything goes well. Not so much for what, 
politically speaking, the student protest signifies (and 
as a warning to Franco these events in Madrid 
should not be minimized), but for what it reveals. 

It reveals, primarily, that the future of Spain is 
not fixed, that, in falling, the Franco regime will not 
ruin Spain’s hopes for the future. It reveals, in short, 
that all hopes are justified: not only the hopes for 
the immediate future—the hopes for Franco’s down- 
fall which, after all, as in the case of any personal 
regime, must be episodic and dependent upon the 
health and humors of the dictator and on palace in- 
trigues—but also the long-range hopes, the hopes for 
the day-after-tomorrow. 

An indication of the degree to which the emigra- 
tion is still deeply rooted in Spain lies in its concern 
for this day-after-tomorrow, a concern almost as 
great as that impatience for the tomorrow when the 
dictatorship will have collapsed. 

We have all been asked more than once: What 
Spain will we find on our return? And a shudder 
has been our reply. What could the majority of Span- 
iards be like, the Spaniards who were not adult dur- 
ing the Civil War, who remember nothing of the Re- 
public and who view the antecedents of the present 
situation through the deforming lenses of official pro- 
paganda? What future could they want, this majority 
of Spaniards so accustomed to intellectual suffocation, 
dissimulation, falsehood and empty rhetoric? 

Well, there is your answer in the streets of Madrid. 

Those Spaniards will want the same Spain that we 
wanted, and that we go on wanting: a Spain in 
which students are not obliged to go into the streets 
and risk going to jail and being beaten up on the 
pavement in order to ask for what they want. 

What does it matter that the things they demand 
represent a position which varies slightly from our 
own? The important, heart-warming thing is precisely 
that they do demand, that they do affirm positions. 
As long as this eagerness exists, nothing integral has 
been lost. 

There is one important aspect which should be 


-emphasized. Spanish students have always indicated 
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the level of public opinion because in their totality 
they are representative of the entire population. Not 
only the sons of the well-to-do attend the University, 
but also boys from the provinces, from small towns 
and from city suburbs. In the University there is that 
old democratic spirit, democratic in the sense of a 
way of life rather than in a political sense, which was 
to be encountered in Spain even under the Bourbons. 
The Falange, with its S.E.U. (Sindicato Espanol 
Universitario), wishes to exploit this democratic am- 
biance, and students, today, are submitted to an in- 
tensive indoctrination: frequently in the lecture halls, 
frequently in the compulsory summer military service 
in the ranks of the S.E.U., and frequently in sermons. 
There is no respite for them. 

Nevertheless, all students, sons of the rich and the 
poor, of farmers or laborers, have now revealed their 
impermeability to indoctrination, and we can well 
imagine what sort of unconscious heroism those 
thousands of young men must have had to resist so 
many pressures concentrated upon them. How many 
nights of whispered discussions must there have been, 
how many secret confabulations in the college court- 
yards, how many overwhelming questions after read- 
ing a book or reciting a lesson... . 


I have relived the days of 1930 and 1931 which 
brought in the Republic, when I too was in the Uni- 
versity. In those days we could read anything, we 
could write almost anything and say almost any- 
thing. The professors did not hide anything from us. 
Foreign books were available, as were newspapers 
from London and Paris. We assembled in groups as 
we liked. The police carried swords, but they only 
used the flat of the sword. 


Today many professors are adversaries, not teach- 
ers. Books that are worth reading must be borrowed 
almost clandestinely, for they are expensive and 
scarce. The same is true of magazines. And where 
can a student express his opinions? In what news- 
paper, on what platform? After being tortured, only 
the prison cell awaits those who protest. The student 
demonstrations of 1930 and 1931 were above all a 
product of exuberance and vitality. Today the dem- 
onstrations are a product of anxiety and solitude. In 
our day we were shown the way; but these students 
of 1956 have had to discover the world and its 
thought for themselves. 

Of course the Franco organs have alleged that the 
students were victims of the communists. I am cer- 
tain that this is not true. For one thing, now that 
the U.S.S.R. is on good terms with Franco, it does 
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not suit Soviet policy to do anything to undermine 
Franco’s power. There might be a communist among 
the students, but if he participated in the demonstra- 
tions he would have been acting contrary to party 
orders, so one could have hope even for him. 

At the end of the World War, Italy, Germany and 
the Balkan countries were all lacking a new genera- 
tion. They had to draw on the groups of old exiles 
and on the silenced ones when reshaping their coun- 
tries. We already know that this will not be the case: 
in Spain; we know that the older people will meet 
the youth of the country and that they will speak a 
common language, though their accents may differ. 

And in our relations toward them there will be an 
admiration which will serve as a point of convergence 
in many matters, particularly in the basic ones. We 
will not be the only Spaniards to have resisted. The 
workers who went on strike in Barcelona, Bilbao: 
and Madrid in 1951, the students who demonstrated 
in 1950 and 1956, will all be our equals, with ex- 
periences other than ours, but with experiences. The 
fear of a divided Spain is no longer justified. It will 
be a diversified Spain, with rightists and leftists and 
middle-of-the-roaders, monarchists and republicans 
and what have you. But it will not be a divided 
Spain. 

No, Franco has not succeeded in dividing Spain, 
nor in devitalizing her. The students of Madrid are 
charged, these days, with the labor of rejuvenating 
all Spaniards. The student protest is a symptom, but 
it is also, and above all, a reality: the undeniable 
reality of the existence of the thousands of youths 
who went out into the streets. We do not need to 
know what they are thinking; the miraculous thing 
is that they are thinking, that they are protesting. 

And as long as they know how to work miracles 
in Spain all hopes will be justified. Even the hope 
that the day may come when we need no longer de- 
pend upon these student miracles. 
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THE STATE OF MIND 
OF THE SPANISH STUDENTS 


(An Ibérica correspondent in Spain has procured a 
copy of the report written recently by Dr. Pedro Lain 
Entralgo, Chancellor of the University of Madrid, 
about the state of mind of the Madrid University stu- 
dents today. As the author indicates, the leaflet was 
prepared for the purpose of providing information to 
some of the political and religious leaders of Spain, 
and was only privately circulated. Shortly after the 
leaflet’s appearance, General Franco discharged Dr. 
Lain Entralgo from his post as Chancellor of the 
University of Madrid, which he has occupied for 
many years. In the belief that this document is of 
great importance, we hereby reproduce its contents 
practically in their entirety.—Eb.) 


Introductory Note: The following report was not in- 
tended for public distribution, but for the private in- 
formation of some individuals in positions of political 
or religious authority. It is hereby submitted to their 
discretion and good-will. 
* % * 

During the past few weeks the subject of the Uni- 
versity has achieved a very sudden interest. This is 
not due to any new concern on the part of society 
over the problems of academic instruction, but, 
rather, to the ever increasing profusion of writings 
and rumors, very diverse with respect to their orien- 
tations and bases, but all conforming in their affir- 
mation that Spanish university youth is deviating with 
increasing rapidity from Catholic orthodoxy and 
from the ideals of the National Uprising of July 18 
(1936). Confronted by these developments and by 
the grave concern which they have aroused in re- 
sponsible sectors, I have felt it to be incumbent upon 
myself, as Chancellor of the University of Madrid, 
to present an objective opinion as to the spiritual 
position of our youth. I speak now, and I wish to 
emphasize this point, as Chancellor of the University, 
and this imposes on me a duty of circumspection 
and of renunciation. I must, in the first place, limit 
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my survey to the clearcut area of the Madrid Uni- 
versity, and in the second place I must avoid, inas- 
much as possible, my personal reactions. Were I to 
permit myself to be carried away by them I would 
go on analyzing “cumica et studio” the series of 
reasons, propositions and methods by which the in- 
stigators of this muted scandal—there’s a paradox— 
are proceeding. I can state, without boasting, that 
I have more than enough reason and information for 
such an analysis, but I am not now in search of 
the bitter-sweet pleasures of polemics, nor am I in 
pursuit of the easy external glory which they would 
bring me. My aim, rather, is to present an honest 
and faithful depiction of the social reality with which 
by position and vocation I am most familiar. Other 
occasions will present themselves, God willing, for 
me to add the incursive detail of anecdote to this 
sober and impersonal report. 

This document consists of three principal sections: 
in the first I endeavor to explain the mental state or 
morale of the Madrid University student today; in 
the second I will indicate the causes which have led 
to this situation; and in the third I will enumerate 
the means by which, in my opinion, the historical 
and social restlessness of our students and young 
graduates may be guided. 


The restlessness of the young student 


The mental state of the Spanish university youth 
could be loosely described by the word I have just 
employed: “restlessness.” But such a description 
would not be accurate if unaccompanied by the qual- 
ifications required in the analysis of any social phe- 
nomenon: the careful distinction between mass and 
minority. The mass of the Spanish students are not 
spiritually restless. Two overwhelming interests pre- 
dominate among them, almost exclusively: profession 
and diversion. The first results in a constant preoc-. 
cupation with their professional training, in utilitarian 
study and the search for the easiest and most rapid 
means of attaining the aspired professional degree. 
The latter adopts, as is obvious, very distinct forms 
of expression, but it seems accurate to concede that 
altogether these diversions are more morally pure 
than were the habitual ones of 25 or 30 years ago. 
Like the moral life, the religious life of the mass of 
students is not unsatisfactory. It is routine, in many 
cases, but lacking in almost all cases the intellectual 
background which the Catholic student should have. 
I do not believe that the abandonment of religious 
practices is very extensive, quantitatively speaking. 


But still, that very absence of spiritual worries and 
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ambitions leads to the gray, mediocre and “not dan- 
gerous” tone which is apt to cloak the average stu- 
dent. In political matters, the mass of university 
students live, for the time being, rather closer to 
reticent indifference than to impassioned concern. In 
general youth finds itself effectively apart from all 
it considers to be “official”? and in the future it could 
well follow paths that are very different from those 
which our Movement (Falange) has to offer today. 
Hence the deliberate inclusion of the expression “for 
the time being” in the opinion just expressed. 


Very different is the case of the minority, and 
this reinforces the reason for that cautious expression, 
“for the time being.” The active working minority 
of the student body is profoundly restless. This rest- 
lessness is of intellectual, political, social and religious 
natures, and it takes the form of exigence, petulance, 
even messianism. Intellectually, this minority is dis- 
satisfied with the scientific, philosophic and literary 
nourishment which Spanish society offers it, both 
within the University and without. We will not dis- 
cuss the real basis for this feeling now; we will limit 
ourselves to testifying as to its unquestionable exist- 


ence. The political restlessness consists, primarily, in 


an intense concern about the future of Spain and in 
zealous criticism of the lack of efforts by our state 
to resolve, justly and efficiently, the problems of Span- 
ish life, above all those of a social and administrative 
nature. Whatever tendencies are perceptible today 
within the student minority—falangist, monarchist 
and democratic-radical—, all of the groups conform 
in this political anxiety and criticism. A movement 
of marxist opinion is not yet very apparent, but it 
would not be strange if such a movement were gestat- 
ing among those whose social conscience, which is 
very intense and impatient, inclines toward radicalism 
and who are not promptly and adequately helped 
in the intellectual and religious order. We come, at 
last, to religious life. That there are many cases of 
disbelief and of dissidence is something which I can- 
not and should not deny. 


The form this restlessness takes in the minority 
can be outlined, as I have said, in three words: 
exigency, petulance and messianism. The university 
youth is not satisfied with academic discussion or 
limited imagination. It urgently demands, at times 
with intemperate gestures, all that is lacking in the 
society which surrounds it. In certain sectors of its 
minority, the present-day university youth is, further- 
more, petulant. All youth is like that, and has been 
for a century and a half, whenever it begins to move 
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its foot toward its place in history. But today those 
who emerge from our classrooms seem to be petulant 
in a singular way, precisely because in their opinion 
almost all we men over 40 years of age have failed 
in our historical and social undertaking. The present 
university youth tends, in brief, toward a certain mes- 
sianism of its own: that they and only they are 
destined to solve in the future all the problems which 
they encounter today in the life of the nation. Such, 
in brief outline, is the mental state of many of our 
youths, among them the university student and the 
recently graduated. 


Causes of student restlessness 


What is the cause of this visible restlessness among 
the univerity students? When and how did it begin 
to exist in socially perceptible form? To attribute it 
to specific, sporadic occasions, such as academic or 
literary functions, study groups or sociological in- 
vestigations, would amount to a double error: the 
qualitative error of taking the results as causes, and 
the quantitative one of not seeing the woods for the 
trees. The causes of the mental state just described 
are multiple, profound and complex. Here are those 
which seem to me most important and decisive: 


1) The psychology of the young university student 
and his role in the dynamics of social movements. 

The student is open, sensitive and easy-going; he 
tends toward collective and noisy expression and is 
not especially inhibited by feelings of social respon- 
sibility. Therefore youth is usually the first to express 
the social opinions which are either latent or reduced 
to the area of private commentary. This has been 
happening in Europe for almost two hundred years. 


2) The peculiar historical consciousness of the 
university graduate who did not live through our 
National Uprising. 

Between the years 1945 and 1950 students began 
to enter the University for whom our War of Libera- 
tion and its reasons are no longer based on personal 
experience but on hearsay. And since vital experience 
cannot be transferred from father to son, the result 
is that the reasons and the occurrences of the war 
which affected those of us who are now over 35 with 
a deep moral force, hardly touch the feelings of those 
who are younger. Hearsay can, it is true, continue 
to bear influence, but only if actions—real and ef- 
fective conduct, not merely passing words—are dem- 
onstrated to our youth. 


3) The meagerness of professional futures for our 
youth. 
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One should not forget that the numerous gaps 
caused by our War of Liberation in the intellectual 
and technical worlds have been filled, during the de- 
cade of 1940-50, by men who for the most part have 
hardly reached fifty. On the other hand the increase 
in professional opportunities has not grown at the 
same rate as has the student population. From this 
it follows that the university student or graduate lives 
in a state of anxiety and dissatisfaction over his pro- 
fessional status and outlook. 


4) The inexorable urge to exist in our historical 
times. 


Spanish students—and this is a good thing—cross 
the frontiers in growing numbers on trips of informa- 
tion, company and study. And those who are not 
able to travel abroad frequently demonstrate in- 
vincible curiosity to know more about the intellec- 
tual movements and forms of life which have the 
clearest historical vigor today, whether they are 
called existentialism, marxism, freedom of expression, 
or whatever. Even more, such realities have in their 
eyes the fascination of forbidden fruit. So is the dis- 
sidence of some students completely avoidable? Have 
we not witnessed the withdrawal from the honest 
path of faith of persons of very long and cultivated 
religious training? 


5) The rare exemplariness of many sectors of 
present-day Spanish society. 


The University, most public institutions and, in 
general, the groups directing the nation’s life, are far 
from demonstrating to our youth the authenticity, 
prestige and effectiveness which it expects. Social 
inequality is excessive among us; concern for imme- 
diate economic profit has become general and abu- 
sive; the reputation of everything that pertains to 
economic relations leaves very much to be desired; 
the quality and dedication to teaching of the univer- 
sity professor does not always reach the level expected 
by the good student; religious and political training 
are, in many cases, more a tiresome obligation than 
constructive training. All of which inevitably results 
in restlessness, malaise and desperate criticism. 


6) The prohibiting and condemnatory paternal- 
ism which our government frequently adopts in re- 
lation to the education and information of Spaniards. 


The norms of the intellectual and artistic censor- 


ship are frequently excessively narrow and they never 
(Continued on page 16) 
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SPAIN’S DESTINY: A REPUBLIC 
(Continued from page 8) 


of representatives in the Cortes, parliamentary gov- 
ernments, and at the height of power a president) 
influence the expression of all that is acceptable in 
monarchism but without the risks, hazards and prob- 
lems of a life-long and hereditary continuity, inas- 
much as it is elective and temporal and responsible; 
that is to say because it continues to be the periodical 
responsible expression of the national community. 
(Without forgetting that the president may be re- 
elected, and where there is no re-election, that another 
of the same political tendency may take his place, if 
the public so desires.) 


* * * 


I refuse to offend any Spaniard by supposing him 
to be capable of maintaining, while accepting the 
reasons for preference for a republic, that Spain is not 
prepared . . . that a totality of peoples and of in- 
dividuals so sensitive to liberty—a people who, when 
abandoned by their princes, achieved the gesture of 
independence; a people who were responsible for 
that unique example of April 14, and who have the 
same blood as the greatest teachers of law—that such 
a people would be incapable of a regime, in itself 
the best, which other peoples who are not superior 
to the Spanish people normally maintain. . . 


The truth is that today an authentic republic con- 
stitutes the only hope for Spain. Its resplendent 
vision cannot be beclouded by petty criticisms. 

Rome, February, 1956 





Interview with 


NORMAN THOMAS 


The complete transcript of the interview with 
Norman Thomas, Honorary Chairman of [bérica, 
on the “Tex & Jinx” radio program of January 
16, is available from the offices of Ibérica, for 
$0.50 a copy. 


IBERICA PUBLISHING CO. 
112 East 19 Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Editorial 


THE “PROTECTOR OF ISLAM” 


The Sultan of Morocco, Mohammed Ben Youssef, 
returned to Rabat from the Paris talks bearing 
the independence of one part of Morocco in his 
hands, the independence of what up to yesterday was 
the zone of the French Protectorate in Morocco. 

Negotiations preceding the agreements established 
between France and the Sultan were opened by M. 
René Coty, President of the French Republic, and 
by the Sultan; the agreements were established be- 
tween France and the supreme authority of Morocco. 

Spain put all her resources into play in order to ob- 
tain a participation in these negotiations, but to no 
avail. The Count de Casa Rojas, Franco’s Ambassa- 
dor in Paris, held some conferences with the French 
Government and the Spanish Government sent an 
unpublicized note of protest to the French Govern- 
ment over Spain’s exclusion from the French-Moroc- 
can negotiations. In this note Spain made clear her 
intentions to refuse to recognize the validity of any 
agreements to be made should they affect the zone 
of her protectorate. But there was no reason for the 
Paris agreements to affect the Spanish Zone. France 
had a perfect right to exclusive negotiation with 
Morocco over her zone; she had a perfect right to 
modify or terminate the protectorate treaty of March 
30, 1912, without previous approval or consultation 
with the signatory powers of the Treaty of Algeciras, 
because the agreements signed between France and 
her zone affect the two countries only. Spain can ne- 
gotiate independently with the Moroccan authorities. 

But now Spain’s game is clearly displayed. The 
Spanish authorities who have been openly siding with 
the Moroccan nationalists since the dethronement of 
Sultan Ben Youssef and openly encouraging and 
favoring them in their attitude toward France, now 
show themselves to be opposed to nationalist aspira- 
tions. Franco’s Moroccan nationalism is furling its 
flags. 

This change became all too clear during the cele- 
brations of the Moroccan people in the Spanish Zone 
over the Sultan’s return from the successful nego- 
tiations in Paris. Moroccan citizens poured into the 
streets of Tetuan, Larache and Alcazar-Kivir with 
shouts of “Down with Franco!” and “Down with 
Spanish colonialism!” General Garcia Valifio, Fran- 
co’s High Commissioner in Spanish Morocco, re- 
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sponded with force; his troops fired on the unarmed 
demonstrators, killing 32 of them and wounding an 
estimated 150. 

Now Spain’s policy is out in the open; as long as 
France opposed independence in her zone, Spain 
played along with the Moroccan nationalists and 
gave them moral and material aid in opposing French 
policy in her protectorate. But now that France has 
granted independence to her zone and it is up to 
Spain to follow suit, she has dropped her mask. 

Morocco, however, will he independent. The Mo- 
roccan Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Bauadid, de- 
clared recently that “There can be no independence 
without internal unity,” and Abd-el-Khalek Torres, 
chief of the Reform party, stated during a press con- 
ference that “Spain should begin immediate nego- 
tiations; if she does not do so no one can maintain 
order in the Spanish zone.” The Sultan has declared 
that “The Moroccan State can not tolerate infringe- 
ments of its authority and prestige. . . . It is we who 
henceforth will be responsible for the maintenance 
of law and order in Morocco.” Upon hearing reports 
of the incidents in Spanish Morocco he said that he 
had been “painfully surprised” and he severely cen- 
sured Spanish authorities for having resorted to force 
in their attempts to ban the “peaceful demonstrations 
organized by the inhabitants on the occasion of the 
proclamation of Moroccan independence.” 

The territorial unity and independence of Morocco 
are inevitable. But, regardless of what Spain’s future 
attitude may be in this respect, it is bound to be a 
cause of great disturbance to the Franco regime. 


CORDIAL RECEPTION 
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The "Protector of Islam" . . . two years ago. 
(From Ibérica, March, 1954) 
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Letter from Spain: 





PLEA OF A SPANISH PROTESTANT 


The following letter was received by the National 
Association of Evangelicals in Washington, D.C. 


Now that Spain is in the United Nations I hope 
that other nations of the world will sympathize with 
Spaniards who are third class citizens . . . Protestants. 
I have the honor to be one of them and I would like 
to describe our situation to you. 

My church has been closed by the authorities. It 
is a new building, constructed by dint of much sac- 
rifice and perseverence. But as it is a Protestant 
chapel the government closed it before it was ever 
used. Now it is going to be torn down. We have 
not consented to this and have had to appeal to 
the local authorities of the province, and there our 
suit rests. 

We had a monthly periodical. In it we published 
the work of writers who fortified our spirits and the 
magazine served as a tie between believers, for it 
gave us news of other parts of Spain and of the 
world, helping us to know the needs and triumphs 
of others. Now I no longer receive this periodical. It 
has been confiscated and prohibited. I can assure 
you that it was a very innocent paper and in no way 
prejudiced the security of anyone. 

You feel very much gratified when you buy a 
book that speaks of things you love. For me it is im- 
possible to buy the books that I want. One cannot 
publish such books in Spain. Only a few come from 
countries outside, and when they arrive at the cus- 
toms and are found to be religious books a duty is 
imposed on them which is so high that I have often 
been compelled to send them back. Do not think that 
this duty is to protect the publishing business of our 
country. Not at all. This duty is designed to impede 
a handful of Spaniards in the growth of their re- 
ligious beliefs. 

And now suppose that we plan to hold a special 
meeting, a national convention in which only three 
or four hundred people will be gathered. If we wish 
permission to hold this meeting we can ask for it 
and then sit down and wait, because it will never be 
granted. You should think of this. 

It has often occurred to me to visit other countries 
and get acquainted with people who share my beliefs. 
But to do this one has to request a passport. If I 
ask for a passport it is more than probable that it 
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will not be given me, and this for only one reason: 
I am a third-class citizen. 

I am single, but I hope to marry very soon. When 
the moment arrives I shall have to leave my home 
town and see if the judge in another town will marry 
me, because the judge of my city is a very intolerant 
Catholic and wants me to be one too. Therefore he 
will refuse me a civil marriage. This has not yet hap- 
pened to me personally, but it has happened to sev- 
eral friends of mine who wished to marry. 

Suppose, however, that I were married and had 
been blessed with children. My children would carry 
the same stigma that I do. They could not train them- 
selves for any type of profession. They could not be 
school teachers or professional soldiers, or anything 
that is worth the effort. They would have to have 
religious certificates which they could not obtain. 

If death should take me in these times, my parents 
would find it difficult to bury me according to my 
last wishes. With much effort they might possibly be 
able to arrange to bury me without the offices of the 
state church, but then the church would begin to 
place stumbling blocks in the way. Only a limited 
number of persons could attend my burial. The fu- 
neral procession would have to be directed through 
the back streets as though I were a beast of burden 
which had died in a stable, and no religious service 
would be permitted at the cemetery. 

If anyone should say that I am lying, you may 
be sure that his testimony is false. I can prove every- 
thing I have written. I know that in some parts of 
Spain there are not so many inconveniences, but I 
also know of other places where the difficulties are 
even greater. The Spanish state has promulgated 
some legislation which concedes us some tolerance. 
Many evangelical Christians would be happy if the 
spirit of these laws were enforced. But I would like 
to go even further. I wish that with Spain now a 
member of the United Nations, her obligation to re- 
spect the Universal Declaration of the Rights of Man 
would be recognized. 

Believers of all religions, Protestants and Catholics 
of the entire world, all free men of good will! I ask 
you to help us attain a spiritual freedom in life, and 
in death—the right to a decent burial. This is my 


plea. 


A Christian youth, and a Spaniard. 
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THE STATE OF MIND 
OF THE SPANISH STUDENTS 


(Continued from page 13) 


permit the reasoned recourse of those who have been 
affected by them. Hence the inner dissatisfaction of 
the students, among whom the love of examining and 
discussing ideas and opinions is inherent, increases 
and propagates in unavoidable manner. 

7) The constant verbal flattery to which Span- 
ish youth has been subjected since 1939. 

The radical and systematic rupture with the past 
before 1936 has raised Spanish youth to the level of 
a myth; it is to be the promising embodiment of the 
pure and uncontaminated, the living symbol of the 
new Spain. Youth’s prime duty, a daily and laborious 
labor toward future maturity, has not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized. The young people have become 
aware of their position between two irreconcilable 
claims: that which calls them archetypes, and that 
which relegates them to the position of mere con- 
tinuers and heirs. 


Guidance of the student restlessness 


That is how I see the causes of the student restless- 
ness. Since when have these causes been at work? 
In a faint and germinal form, in the five year period 


between 1945-50; more ostensibly, in the five year 
period which has just ended. But this chronological 
factor is not of much importance. 

What is of importance is the labor or orderly and 
constructive guidance of the present restlessness of 
student minorities and its approaching diffusion 
among more extensive portions of the student mass. 
Since this restlessness is not in itself vituperative or 
harmful, although its first manifestations have been 
disturbing to our daily tranquility, how can we guide 
it in the right direction? In my opinion, in four main 
ways: 

1) The practice of a strict and perspicacious ex- 
amination of conscience on the part of the leading 
authorities of the government, Cortes, Falange, pub- 
lic institutions, etc. The University has done some- 
thing along these lines, but not enough, because the 
University professors are far from being examples in 
the eyes of the young or in our own eyes. Exemplari- 
ness: that is the word. As long as we do not attain 
it in a real and effective way, some by teaching, 
others by governing and others by the exercise of 
their technical functions, the restlessness of the uni- 
versity youth of Spain will come ever closer to true 
“deviation.” 
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2) The opening and enrichment of our youth’s 
horizons, in respect to both his professional future and 
his historical and social illusions. Urgently needed are 
the creation of new jobs and the equitable distribu- 
tion of those held by one individual. Also needed 
are the guidance and orientation of our graduates 
toward suitable employment in other Spanish-lan- 
guage countries. 

3) A proper connection between discipline and 
teaching. It is, of course, necessary to discipline youth, 
but this discipline will not be internally accepted if 
those who train the youth, both within the University 
and outside it, in the Church, the press, in books, 
the theater, do not act with sufficient quality and 
power of suggestion. As long as our lessons are scarce, 
routine and careless, the students will deviate from 
us and from what we represent. 

4) An intelligent and flexible open mind with 
respect to all that is important in the intellectual, 
literary and artistic worlds within and without our 
frontiers. The theory of the big stick of censorship, 
so convenient for simple and lazy mentalities, is un- 
tenable and self-defeating in our century, because 
nothing is more attractive to our young spirits than 
that which has been condemned to silence. We pro- 
pose, instead, the doctrine of critical information. A 
Department of Philosophy and Letters and a literary 
press where “‘existentialism’’—to revert to this com- 
mon example—is systematically hidden, will soon 
turn into a nursery of clandestine existentialists. Only 
a truthful and authoritatively critical information will 
permit the confrontation, with a minimum of risk— 
never without it, because effective historical existence 
is always dangerous—of the arduous obligation to 
live in our own times. The undertaking is not easy, 
but not for that reason are those of us who have the 
responsibility of teaching to be excused from it. 





In view of the concern about the mental state of 
our university youth, I have wished to offer to the 
political and religious authorities of our country a 
brief study of what is happening in the inner mind 
of this youth, along with some brief suggestions for 
ways by which the restlessness of our students and 
the alarm of our critics can be converted into reason- 
able hope. I am motivated in this by a double and 
very profound loyalty: that which chains me to my 
country and that which is imposed on me by my posi- 
tion as an humble servitor of truth. May God be 
willing that these clean reflections effectively serve 
the good of Spain, the only objective toward which 
they are aimed. 
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late news 





More Changes 


General Franco has dismissed Sr. 
Ruiz Giménez and Sr. Fernandez 
Cuesta from their respective posts 
as Minister of Education and of the 
Falange. The former was replaced 
by Sr. Jestis Rubio, an old guard 
Falangist, organizer of the totali- 
tarian system of education and pro- 
fessor of Commercial Law at the 
University of Madrid. Sr. Fernan- 
dez. Cuesta has been replaced by 
Sr. José Luis de Arrese, a member 
of the Falange since 1933 when he 
was a henchman of its founder, 
José Antonio Primo de Rivera. 


New provincial governors have 


been appointed for twelve Spanish 
provinces. 





New Minister Speaks 


During a Falangist demonstration 
organized in Valladolid recently the 
new Minister and Secretary General 
of the Falange, José Luis de Arrese, 
attacked what he called “Spanish 
liberalism,” and suggested that these 
“liberals” quit the Falange before 
they are thrown out. He ended his 
speech with the following words: 

“A good Falangist should com- 
bine all the elemental virtues of 
Christian society.” 





Attempt to Assassinate 
Garcia Valiiio 

Reports from Morocco state that 
Spain’s High Commissioner, Gener- 
al Garcia Valifo, was recently the 
victim of an unsuccessful assassina- 
tion attempt by Moroccan national- 
ists. A time bomb was found in his 
vicinity which had not been’ det- 
onated. 


On March 10 the General ‘was 
summoned urgently to Madrid for 
a consultation with General Franco. 
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, Students Deny Charges 
‘of Communism ~ ge 
The Falangist organ Arriba of Feb- . 


ruary 10 charged that the student 
demonstrations of the preceding 
days had been instigated by com- 
munists and by Spanish socialists in 
exile. The day prior to the appear- 
ance of this article Arriba had 
printed a report from the Director 
General of Security concerning the 
arrest of seven Falangists accused 
of complicity in the incidents. 
Shortly thereafter students of the 
Law School circulated some leaflets 
by mail in which they described the 
Arriba charges as “farcical.” They 
also demanded: the freedom of 
those arrested, reinstatement in of- 
fice of the dean of the Law School, 
punishment of the real instigators, 
and the holding of a students con- 
gress to discuss educational reforms, 


Protest UNESCO 
Meeting in Madrid 


The International League for the 
Rights of Man, M. Paul Boncour, 
President, has sent a letter of pro- 
test to the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of UNESCO over 
the Committee’s plan to hold its 
next scheduled meeting in Madrid 
in April. 

Contents of the letter were, in 
part, as follows: “The Executive 
Committee of UNESCO’s plan to 
hold a meeting in Spain seems like 
an act of defiance of Spain’s youth, 
which is visibly in revolt against the 
regime of anti-culture and obscur- 
antism which is imposed on them, 
as well as an act of approval of the 
severe restrictions inflicted on their 
educators.” 








Wage Increase 


A general wage increase of 22% 
was decreed at the cabinet meeting 
of March 6, presided over by Gen- 
eral Franco. This raise will be ef- 
fected in two stages: 16% as of 
April 1, and the remaining 6% as 
of October 1. The state will try to 
absorb a part of this increase by les- 
sening the burden of certain govern- 
mental levees on employers. 





Cost of Living 


‘© Continues to Rise 


The announcement.of future wage 
increases has already affected pres- 
ent price levels, particularly those 
of food staples. The price of a kilo 
of meat has risen from 40-45 pe- 
setas to 60 and 70 pesetas. Fruit and 
vegetable prices have risen 30%. 

There is growing concern in bus- 
iness and industrial circles over this 
inflationary trend. A widespread ex- 
pressed, opinion is that the govern- 
ment is penalizing businessmen un- 
fairly for the instability of prices. 
The real cause of the situation lies 
in the increases in state, provincial 
and municipal budgets due to the 
constant appropriations extended in 
the form of credits to state-financed 
enterprises, or private enterprises 
with official participation, and to 
the exaggerated fiscal pressure on 
businessmen and_ industrialists in 
general. 


Statistics of inflation ; 
The fiduciary circulation has in- 
creased. from 4,836 million pesetas in 
1935 to 47,045 million on Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. During this same per- 
iod the national income has only 
increased from 24,880 million pe- 
setas to 34,113. State expenses have 
increased 28% from 1953 to 1954 
and the national budget of 1956 
anticipates an increase of 66.6% of 
expenses. 





Chairman Maza of 


General Assembly and 
the Falange : 


ABC, Madrid, .February 23:—Sr. 
José Maza, Chairman of the: Gen- 
eral Assembly of the U.N., was re- 
ceived by General Franco at the 
Pardo Palace. Then Sr. Maza, ac- 
companied by the Chilean Ambas- 
sador in Madrid, Sr. Salas, pro- 
ceeded to the Escorial where he paid 
his respects to the founder of the 
Falange, José Antonio Primo de Ri- 
vera. Later at an official dinner 
given in Sr. Maza’s. honor he of- 
fered a toast “to Spain’s prosperity 
and to that of the Caudillo.” 
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FALANGIST VOICES 






Protest Against the Suspension of INSULA and INDICE 


Madrid, March (OPE):—Sr. Martin Artajo, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, is said to have opposed the 
suspension of the two literary reviews, Jnsula and 
Indice, on the grounds that this move has created 
an unfavorable impression outside of Spain. In ex- 
pressing this opinion at a cabinet meeting held shortly 
after the suspension of the two reviews in January, 
Minister Martin Artajo may have been influenced 
by a letter written to him by the Falangist poet and 
writer, Dionisio Ridruejo. The letter was written two 
weeks before the student demonstrations of Febru- 
ary 7, 8 and 9, at which time its author was arrested 
along with several other Falangists. He has since 
been released. 

We quote salient paragraphs from this letter: 

“José Luis Cano, Editor of Insula, has confided 
the accompanying note to me, and has begged me 
to ‘do what I can’ about Jnsula’s suspension. I know 
that an appeal to the Ministry of Information would 
be in vain. 

“To be frank with you, today I have given up my 
belief that the fundamental faults of the regime can 
be remedied. If this is the case then I should be 
pleased over these occurrences, such as the subject 
of my letter, which serve to demonstrate this irre- 
mediableness of the regime. They serve to trace a 
wholesome and well-defined dividing line which is 
desirable. 

“Insula is, as you well know, a discreet and well- 
presented literary review, designed primarily for per- 
sons who. do. not belong to the organizations of the 
regime nor participate in the responsibilities of of- 
ficial life. Toleration of its existence was an estimable 
act on the part of an authoritarian regime. In so do- 
ing the regime demonstrated that it did not share the 
absolute totalitarian opinion which holds that no in- 
tellectual life may be permitted other than that of 
the militant and dedicated (Falangists). 

“Insula has not committed the slightest imprudence, 
unless it be that of maintaining a wide and liberal 
feeling in its material. It has not even intervened in 
the closed field of politics. What sense was there in 
condemning to silence, to clandestinity, that frag- 
ment of intellectual life which, by its mere existence, 
gave the regime an outer appearance (quite unde- 
served, to be sure) of liberalism and moderation? 
You will realize, Minister of Foreign Affairs, what 
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this has meant outside of Spain, where are most of 
Insula’s subscribers. Insula was the bridge between 
an intellectual and non-political, but respecting and 
respected, Spain, and a world disinclined to believe 
in such a possibility. Now even the possibility of an 
intellectual life has been effectively denied, in a Spain 
which is no longer free nor even has provisional free- 
dom. So they were right.” 

The second part of the letter refers to the review 
Indice. We quote the following paragraphs: 

“But the case of Indice is just as serious. Indice is 
a child of the regime itself, since its editor is a former 
soldier (of the Civil War) and a Falangist. But of 
course the story does not end with Jnsula and Indice. 

“The two latest suspensions and other symptoms 
which we are observing make me feel as though we 
were entering a period of convulsion to the defensive, 
which is extremely clumsy, frightening and disori- 
ented. We have suddenly become aware of the un- 
satisfactory social state of Spain, of the narrowness of 
intellectual life, the frequent corruptions, the absence 
of ideals, the lessening of authority, prestige or active 
examples in our society, of public opinion, the un- 
truthfulness of our systems of information, the abys- 
mal and unjustified inequalities, the undiscriminat- 
ing and arbitrary way of selecting political person- 
nel—all are things which everyone knows, which cause 
restlessness, which undermine loyalties and enthus- 
iasms, which arouse the youngest and lead the more 
mature to withdraw in cynicism and sorrow. 

“And all of this does not provoke a wholesome ex- 
amination of conscience or efforts at improvement 
among those in power, but instead, as I have said, a 
repressive convulsion of intolerance. Doesn’t this 
frighten you? Isn’t this the eternal song? 

“I can say to you that were it not for nostalgia, 
scruples, even fears, I would be jubilant if the walls 
would arise and we would hear the blasts of trumpets 
of the real Spain sounding about the citadel of of- 
ficial Spain. 

“Rescue, if you can, those poor captives of paper, 
Insula and Indice. But as for me, I repeat, it is not 
the fate of the two reviews that most worries me, ir- 
ritating though this governmental nonsense is, but 
rather the tone of the situation in which this incident 
has taken place. 

“T salute you respectfully, Dionisio Ridruejo.” 
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